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equality of value to widely differing activities that we have
already discussed.
We are, then, surely driven to the conclusion that the
common school symbolizes the conflict between equali-
tarianism and the idea of equality of opportunity. In
education the two are incompatible. The former seeks to
minimize differences between individuals, -and as far as
possible to treat them similarly so that they may be as
little conscious as possible that they do differ. It minimizes
also the higher value that must be placed on some pursuits
rather than others. Opposed to this is the view, in my
opinion the right one, that among the foundations of good
education is a frank acceptance of human divergences,
and a determination to devise an education that can be
adjusted to these great differences in quality and degree of
human endowment. It is this attitude that we crystallize
in the phrase (equality of opportunity.' But when we use
that phrase we too often think of opportunities to enjoy
amenities and buildings. It would be idle and disingenuous
to say that these are not important. But the most difficult
and the most important equality of opportunity to provide
is that of access to an education with an appropriate con-
tent.
If we accept these arguments and reject the idea of a
common school on the grounds of its harmful effects on
the content of education, and hence on the quality of our
culture, there are, of course, great problems still un-
solved. A crucial difficulty remains: what techniques of
selection can we use to distinguish levels of intelligence
at an early age? This is not the place to discuss so
technical and difficult a question. But it can^be said, in
spite of the volte-face of some psychologists, that the